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Members of the Early American Industries Association 
who are planning to attend the June meeting in historic Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts will have an excellent opportunity to 
learn about early 17th century life in the New World. Our 
host for this meeting will be 
the Plymouth Museum Coun- 
cil, a Plymouth organization 
representative of all the mu- 
seum societies actively at work 
in Plymouth in the way of 
operating museums and in the 
preservation and interpretation 
of the Pilgrim story. Arthur 
G. Pyle, Executive Secretary 
of Plimoth Plantation, will be 
General Chairman of _ this 
meeting, and will be assisted 
by various members of the 
Plymouth Museum Council. 

Historic Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts was never formally in- 
corporated as a town. Its his- 
tory starts with the arrival of 
the Pilgrim group of Separa- 
tists in 1620, when that small 
band of religious dissenters 
founded on Plymouth shores 
the first permanent English set- 
tlement in New England. The 
E.A.L.A. meeting in Plymouth 
will be a pilgrimage to the 
very beginnings of our New 
England traditions and, in a 
small way, to the very begin- 
nings of those principles we 
hold dear today in American 
life: the historic basis of our civil and religious liberties; the 
beginnings of our town meeting idea of government; the deep- 
ly rooted American habit of social action by voluntary associa- 
tion in civic and religious matters; the idea of social and poli- 
tical action based on the voice of the majority; and the de- 
velopment of that charm, intimacy, and effectiveness in social 
and political action by American communities, which is so 
important today if we are to implement the ideas of national 
and world government in solving the problems presented to a 
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very troubled world. 

Your local committee on arrangements has arranged a 
very interesting and instructive program. On Friday, June 
25, after registration in the forenoon at Pilgrim Hall (Ply- 
mouth Museum of Pilgrim 
Relics) the group will go by 
private cars to Edaville, the 
center of the colorful and most 
interesting cranberry industry 
of the Cape Cod region. Here 
the group will have an oppor- 
tunity to ride the oldest narrow 
gauge railway in existence, on 
a very interesting trip through 
the bog-lands of the area and, 
afterwards, to enjoy an out-of- 
door luncheon in the pine 
grove adjacent to the Edaville 
exhibit. After lunch there 
will be a tour of the Edaville 
Museum exhibits of cranberry 
tools, showing the development 
of the industry since its earliest 
days. In the early evening the 
group will return to Plymouth 
for a real New England clam- 
bake on Plymouth’s colorful 
waterfront. After the clambake 
there will be a showing of 
technicolor films on the cord- 
age industry, and _ representa- 
tives of the industry will be 
present to answer some of the 
questions that you might have 
concerning the use of the old 
tools and methods employed 
in ropemaking. 

Saturday, June 26, will be devoted entirely to visits to 
Plymouth’s museums, where demonstrations of handicrafts will 
be presented throughout the day. In the evening the annual 
meeting dinner will be held at Pinewood Lodge, approximate- 
ly 5 miles west of the center of Plymouth, in a very beautiful 
woodland setting adjoining one of Plymouth’s ponds. After 
the dinner, as usual, there will be a ‘‘Whatsit” session, and all 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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members are invited to bring along tools and objects which 
need further identification. For inclusion of your tools in the 
“Whatsit” session, please contact Lawrence B. Romaine, Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., as early as possible. 


On Sunday morning, at about 8:30 o’clock, there will be 
a special Pilgrim breakfast served out-of-doors in the yard of 
the Old Fort Harlow House, by women of the Plymouth An- 
tiquarian Society, in Pilgrim dress. After a leisurely Pilgrim 
breakfast, those members who desire to do so may choose one 
of two historic tours to interesting exhibits within 15 miles 
of Plymouth. The tour to the Aptucxet Trading Post in 
Bourne, Massachusetts is particularly recommended, as_ this 
reconstructed trading post of 1627 was the seat of the Pilgrim 
enterprise and, particularly of their trade with the Dutch in 
Manhattan and with Connecticut. A box lunch out-of-doors 
in the vicinity of the Aptucxet Trading Post along the banks 
of Cape Cod Canal is planned for this occasion. A second 
tour to historic Duxbury and vicinity in cooperation with the 
Duxbury Rural and Historical Society will interest many. The 
three-day visit to Plymouth should terminate about the middle 
of the afternoon on Sunday, June 27. Plymouth museums 
will, of course, be open throughout Sunday for those who wish 
to explore further the historical resources of Plymouth rather 
than take the historic tours to nearby points of interest. 


Plymouth in June is at its best. Along the waterfront 
one can see the fishing fleets which operate out of Plymouth; 
the draggers after ground fish; the lobstermen; and the man} 
small craft, both sail and power, which freqeunt Plymouth’s 
harbor in the summertime. Close by Plymouth Rock is the 
Plymouth Yacht Club. Within five minutes of the center of 
town are many beautiful beaches, Inland there are some 365 
ponds, not only beautiful in themselves, but excellent for fresh 
water fishing. 


The various historical societies in Plymouth have always 
worked in close cooperation with one another in their efforts 
to entertain visitors to this historic town. Each one of the five 
societies is completely autonomous and proud of its own iden- 
tity, its objectives, its methods of working. Working together 
they have been successful in preserving the heritage of the 
town and making the visits of over half a million people an- 
nually an interesting and profitable one. 


Those who have never been to Plymouth before could 
easily spend several days just roaming through the streets of 
this historic town — entering the surviving 17th century 
houses; excellent examples of 18th and 19th century houses; 
visiting the Pilgrim Society’s Museum of Pilgrim Relics, our 
oldest museum in town; and visiting other interesting land- 
marks including, of course, the world famous Plymouth Rock; 
the famous Brewster Gardens, one of the beauty spots of Ply- 
mouth; and viewing the many historic memorials to the Pil- 
grim fathers. The religious service at the First Church Uni- 
tarian on Sunday morning is particularly recommended, as 
this church is the memorial church of the Pilgrim fathers and 
has a continuous record with the Pilgrim church since _ its 
founding in England. ‘Those interested in old deeds and 
records should visit the Plymouth Registry of Deeds. Many 
original deeds both of Pilgrim and Indian transfer of land are 
on exhibition. 
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The various societies making up the Plymouth Museum 
Council who have extended their invitation to the Early 
American Industries Association are: Plymouth Antiquarian 
Society, which operates the Old Fort Harlow House built in 
1677 — a house completely equipped for living in the 17th 
century manner, and in which many interesting handicrafts are 
demonstrated daily. The Plymouth Antiquarian House, also 
operated by the Antiquarian Society — a 19th century house 
in which one can see many fine exhibits of furniture, books, 
paper, glass, china, household utensils, dresses, a library of 
books, papers, personal letters and the very beautiful gardens 
maintained in the vicinity of that house. The Jabez Howland 
House built in 1666, and operated by the Pilgrim John How- 
land Society. The Sparrow House built in 1640, and operat- 
ed by the Plymouth Pottery Guild, a local group of craftsmen 
doing attractive and original work with clay. The Mayflower 
Society House, the house of the great grandson of Edward 
Winslow, built in 1754, and now the Plymouth Headquarters 
of the General Society of Mayflower Descendants. The ex- 
hibits near Plymouth Rock, of Plimoth Plantation — two 
interesting reproductions: one of an early Pilgrim dwelling, 
and the other a reproduction of the First Fort and Meeting 
House of the Pilgrims 1622-23. 


The many tablets, statues, public monuments, reconstruc- 
tions, 17th century houses, etc., maintained by the various 
societies of Plymouth must be regarded as merely symbols of 
the significance of the Pilgrim venture here in the New 
World. For their story of heroism in the pursuit of a life of 
the soul is but a symbol of the oldest longing of man after free- 
dom. Whenever the world appears at its very worst — when- 
ever in these modern times we become momentarily disgusted 
with the spirit of our fellow man — we have here in Plymouth 
an opportunity to refresh our spiritual weariness with the 
grandure of the Pilgrim venture into the unknown of their 
day. For to modern man the Pilgrim story very eloquently 
proves that faith in God brings God’s assistance. 


Thus the local committee on arrangements hopes that 
many members of the E.A.1.A. will make a special effort to 
come to Plymouth in June, not only for their interest in early 
tools of the country but for the inspirational value which is 
sure to be theirs after a visit to this historic town, 


PLYMOUTH MUSEUM COUNCIL 
Committee on Local Arrangements 
Arthur G. Pyle, Exec. Secretary, Plimoth Plantation, 
General Chairman 
Warren P. Strong, Secretary, Pilgrim Society. 


Mrs. Arthur B. Whitney, President, Plymouth Antiquarian 
Society. 


Miss Edith Morissey, Director, Pilgrim John Howland Society. 
Mrs. John W. Packard, President, Plymouth Pottery Guild. 


John Golden, Exec. Secretary, Plymouth Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Reproduction of the Pilgrim first Fort-Meeting House 1622- 
23 by Plimoth Plantation, 
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Jabez Howland House 1666. 
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The detailed information regarding the June meeting 


of the Early American Industries Association in Plymouth, 
Massachussetts has already been mailed out to the membership, 
If any members have failed to receive this information the 
should notify the editors of the “Chronicle” by postcard, and 
the information will be forwarded immediately. It is impera- 
tive that reservations for this meeting be made well in advance, 
since Plymouth in June is at the beginning of its very buss 
season. Unlike the program of past years, the Plymouth pro- 
gram has not been too tightly packed with activity on the as- 
sumption that many members of the Association would like 
plenty of free time to move about town as they please. Regis- 
tration for the meeting will be in Pilgrim Hall on Court 
Street, in the forenoon of Friday, June 25. Parking space is 
available in the rear of Memorial Hall, which is adjacent to 


Pilgrim Hall Museum. 





Plymouth’s oldest house — the Sparrow House 1640, home of 
the Plymouth Pottery Guild. 





Old Fort Harlow House 1677 — built from timbers of the 
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old Fort on Burial Hill. 


MEETING 


The registration fee this year will be $12.00, and will 
cover admission to five different museums, two cocktail parties, 
and four meals. Reductions will be made for late arrivals. 
Box lunches for the Sunday historic tours may be purchased 
prior to the tour, inasmuch as the Committee on Arrange- 
ments will probably not know until Saturday, June 26, just 
how many will be making the excursion, 

The highlight of the Plymouth meeting will be the 
various demonstrations and exhibitions of tools in Plymouth’s 
five museums on Saturday throughout the day. For many 
people another highlight will be on Friday, when we take our 
trip to view the cranberry industry at Edaville. Many will 
enjoy, particularly, the ride on the oldest narrow gauge rail- 
road in existence, the browsing through the Museum of the 
For some, the clambake on Fri- 
(Continued on Page 24) 


Cranberry Industry nearby. 
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Chester County, Pennsylvania Water Marks 


By Arruur E, James 


One of the delights that come to those examining earls 
letters, tax records, and manuscripts is to discover in the paper 
a watermark which identifies the mill as well as the period 
when it was made. It is the objective of this article to de- 
scribe water marks which identify paper made in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, between 1779 and 1840. The pursuit 
of this objective has been considerably augumented by two 
factors. The Day Books and Journals of Nathan Sellers, now 
located in the Library of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, describe in detail his sale of moulds to paper 
makers located from Massachusetts to Kentucky for the period 
1780 to 1830. Indeed, Nathan’s skill was considered to be 
of such stragetic importance that early in the Revolutionary 
War he was recalled from military service in order that he 
might “make and prepare suitable moulds, washers, & utensils 
for carrying on the paper manufactory.” The second help- 
ful factor in the pursuit of this study has been the opportunity 
to examine the water marks in letters and manuscripts in the 
museum of the Chester County Historical Society, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


The area considered in this paper includes only the limits 
of present-day Chester County. Chester was one of the first 
three counties which William Penn established in 1682. After 
the Revolutionary War agitation was initiated to move the seat 
of Chester County from the town of Chester, on the Delaware 
River, to a more central location. In 178g this agitation cul- 
minated in the division of the county into Delaware and 
Chester. The seat of today’s Chester County has been in 
West Chester since 1789. 


As is well known, the cradle of the American paper in- 
dustry was in southeastern Pennsylvania. The water marks 
and the pioneering roles of the early paper mills located near 
Philadelphia, such as those operated by the Rittenhouse and 
Willcox Families already have received considerable attention 
by historians and antiquarians. On the other hand, the his- 
tory of the paper mills in Chester County have been almost 
completely neglected. 


The first paper mill in the county to use a water mark 
was in operation as early as 1779. It was established by John 
Fulton on the west branch of the Big Elk Creek in East Nott- 
ingham Township. ‘The marks in his paper were sometimes 
“J F” and sometimes “I F” with the outline of a plow ad- 


[FSS 


jacent. Both his will and the inventory of his goods, now on 
file in the County Register of Wills Office, are on paper bear- 
ing the water mark “J F.” After his death in 1796 his son, 
James, continued to operate the mill until 1822. Nathan 


Sellers’ records indicate that he made the moulds for John 
Fulton’s paper mill. 

The second mill to use a water mark was started in 1783 
by Ludwig Gable who anglicized his name to Lewis Gevel, 
This mill was located on the east branch of the Brandywine 
three miles north of Downingtown. The water mark used 
was “L GEVEL.” Financial difficulties soon forced Gevel 
to give up the business and he left the mill in 1788. At this 
location, however, the making of paper products has continued, 
with a few interruptions, to the present time. Here for over 
half a century two generations of the Dorlan Family manufac- 
tured wall and wrapping paper. During the past fifty years 
the product of this mill has been binders boards. 


A conspicuous characteristic of the western boundary of 
Chester County is the Octoraro Creck. One of the earl) 
industries to use the power of this picturesque stream was the 
paper mill owned by John Steele at Steeleville. Nathan Sel- 
lers’ order book indicates that he made a mould for John 
Stecle in 1791. In this year Steele was assessed 150 pounds 
for his paper mill in West Fallowfield Township. In 1794 
Sellers made another mould for Steele in which the letters 

“| S” were to appear twice. This mould 
measured 19 1/8 x 20 inches and cost 8£, 
10s. 6. In addition to the water mark 


J U “| S” the outline of a double circle with 
( iol a lady holding a sceptre is sometimes found 
) above the initials. A crown appears at the 

n top of the outer circle. The paper mill 


at Steelville continued in operation until 


was installed to replace the hand process, 


after 1850. However, several decades be- 


fore this date it appears that machinery 


Another of the many Chester County streams which have 
been used for power is Buck Run. This stream rises north 
of the Great Valley and empties into the west branch of the 
Brandywine some three miles southeast of the City of Coates 
ville. Within a distance of five miles along Buck Run once 
were located cight paper mills. The first of these, a two-vat 
mill, was established by James M. Gibbons about 1795. In 
a letter dated this year his water mark “J M G” has been 
found. Likewise this mark appears in a letter which he wrote 
on February 8, 1800 to Matthew Carey, the noted printer 
of Philadelphia, offering him “100 reams of printing paper.” 
Carey’s printing business has continued since this time albeit 
the firm name has changed thirteen times since 1817, now 
being Lea & Febiger. Likewise the making of paper has con- 
tinued at Beaver Dam on Buck Run where James Gibbons 
made paper until 1810. Among his successors was Anthony 
Kelty who ran the mill for the decade following 1830. His 
water mark was “A KELTY.” Both Gibbons and Kelty pur- 
chased their paper moulds from Nathan Sellers. (See cut page 
17). At the location where these men made paper the busi- 
ness has continued until the present time with a few interrup- 
tions occasioned by fire, floood or financial difficulties, The 


General Paper Company now makes crepe paper specialities 
and toweling here in considerable daily tonnages. 
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The most outstanding name associated with the paper 
industry in Chester County is Bicking. Since 1791 mem- 
bers of five generations of this family have been engaged in the 
paper business in the county. According to the tax records 
for 1791 John Bicking established a paper mill on Beaver 
Creek one and a half miles northwest of today’s Downingtown. 
In his order book Nathan Sellers recorded that the moulds for 
this mill were to carry wires to produce “I B” in the paper 
made therefrom. In addition to this mark that of “I BICK- 
ING” is found in some of his paper. The use of I instead of 


BIG KUNG 


J may have been purposeful because John’s brother, Joseph 
Bicking, began the operation of a paper mill a few miles dis- 
tant in 1806. This mill was located on the west branch of 
the Brandywine about one mile north of Coatesville. Here 
Joseph made paper until 1831 and used the water mark “J B.” 
“The Foolscap Rose,” a novel written by Joseph Hergeshimer 
and published in 1933, colorfully describes life among the 
paper makers of Joseph Bicking’s mill. 


Four miles south of the Joseph Bicking mill is today’s 
borough of Modena. In 1812 Alexander and William Mode, 
sons of a local farmer, grist-and saw-mill owner, established 
the Mode Paper Mill. This new mill was soon -reflected in 
the Sellers’ order book for moulds. The water mark char- 
acterizing this mill was “MODE.” Among the early pro- 
ducts of this mill were writing paper and that used by some 
banks for their checks. Checks of the Bank of the United 
States dated ‘Philadelphia 182” carry the Mode water mark. 
An added interest of these checks is that they were printed 
by Lydia Bailey, a noteworthy printer of Philadelphia, The 
Mode mill closed in 1840 but was re-opened ten years later 
by William Mode’s sons, Alexander and William. At this 
time extensive machinery was installed and the nearby village 
of Modeville began to increase its population due to the need 
of more paper makers. The Mode’s sold their interest in 
the paper mills in 1881 to Megargee Brothers of Philadelphia. 
Again the mills were enlarged and the town of Modena became 
an extensive producer of paper products. In 1938 when the 
ownership of the mill was changed, the new management had 
the name of the post office changed to Paperville. This, how- 
ever, was decidedly unpopular and the former name of Mo- 
dena was resumed six years later. At present the Beach and 
Arthur Paper Company employ more than one hundred work- 
ers at the Modena plant. 


In 1799 Joseph Webb started a paper mill on Red Clay 
Creek adjacent to the village of Kennett Square. His water 
mark “| WEBB” is often found in local letters written be- 
tween 1800 and 1820 when he sold to Bishop Bratten. The 
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new owner used the mark “B B” in his paper. As would be 
anticipated, both Webb and Bratton obtained their moulds 
from Nathan Sellers of Philadelphia. 


As already mentioned, the first paper mill in the counts 
was that of John Fulton located on the Big Elk Creek. This 
mill was followed by seven others on the Big Elk within a 
distance of six miles. One of these which was operated by 
Robert Sherer between 1828 and 1846 used the water mark 
“SHERER.” The last of the paper mills on the Big Elk 


went out of business about 1910. 


A few miles west of the Big Elk is the Northeast Creek 
which forms the boundary between the southern part of West 
and East Nottingham Townships. On this stream in West 
Nottingham the Kirk Family started a paper mill in 1815. A 
study of the tax records suggests that the Kirks were not paper 
makers but rather the owners of the mill. For several years 
following 1824 it was rented by Michael Featherman. As 
vet, his water mark has not been found but it seems to be a 
reasonable anticipation that it will be. On February 8, 1824 
he ordered a mould from Nathan Sellers specifying it was to 
have the letters “*M F” in it. 


Another water mark which is being sought is “B C C.” 
Soon after it was established in 1814 the Bank of Chester 
County purchased a mould from the Sellers factory on which it 
is assumed that they had paper made containing these letters. 
The mould is now in the museum of the Chester County His- 
torical Society. It measures 1642x124 inches inside of the 
deckles which fit over the surface of the wire and is made 
of oak wood. The letters B C C appear at eight places in the 
mould. 


The production of paper products at more than sixty dif- 
ferent locations in Chester County has been authenticated. 
At twenty-one of these places the first mills made paper by 
the hand process. Water marks have been found which iden- 
tify nine of these mills. It would appear that the other mills 
producing hand made paper did not use water marks in their 
products. 


It is anticipated that those who may have occasion to 
examine Chester County documents written between 1780 and 
1840 may now do so with a more critical eve with respect to 
water marks which may be found therein, 


A TRA Dell LONY 
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SOME NOTES ON AXES 


By Henry J. KAUFFMAN 


Historians have said a great deal about the use of the 
axe and the rifle by our early ancestors. With the assistance 
of these two tools, they have pointed out, a man could cross 
the Appalachians by foot or on horseback and carve out a 
destiny. With his rifle he could kill game and Indians and 
with his a&e he could clear forests and build log cabins. 
Though such a life may not sound attractive, many pioncers 
selected it rather than live in the sheltered cities of the eastern 
seaboard. Among the pioneers are found the names of Daniel 
Boone, who is famous for his expoits with the rifle, and of 
Abraham Lincoln, who achieved fame as a rail-splitter before 
he became President. However, it is the function of this dis- 
cussion to focus attention on some interesting details concern- 
ing the axe, which has not had as much publicity as the men 
who used it. 

That the axe is an extremely ancient tool may be a trite 
statement, but is a true one, and its evolution from a crude 
stone weapon to a more refined object has required many 
hundreds of years. It is interesting to note that part of that 
evolution occurred in América and that a style was produced 
here that had no counterparts in other regions of the world. 

At the time America was settled the axe had come a long 
way from its early stone and metal ancestor. There were 
numerous shapes which were the outgrowth of European tra- 
ditions in warfare and industry, but the type most significant 
to the settler was the felling axe, which was primarily for cut- 
ting down trees. The felling axe of the seventeenth century 
looks odd because of the great size of its bit, or cutting area, 
and the absence of the squared opposite part called the poll. 
These early polless axes are usually called traders axes, for 
they were in great demand in the white man’s trading with the 
Indians. 

A squared poll, though not unknown on a seventeenth 
century felling axe, was far less common than on later models. 
The ingenuity of the settler in recognizing the merit of a tool 
which had a delicate balance between the poll and the bit 
probably accounts for the acceptance of such an axe and for the 
subsequent enlargement of the poll. The felling axe slowly 
changed from its long rectangular shape to a short bitted, larger 
polled axe almost square in shape, as are most single bitted axes 
today. The excavation of camp sites of the Revolution reveals 
that the form was evolved before that time and was unique in 
America. In Amcient Carpenters’ Tools Dr. Henry Mercer 
comments as follows about the American axe: 


“Sometime early in the eighteenth century, pro- 
bably about 1740, — as meager evidence, gathered 
with great difficulty, — shows, the unique instru- 
ment, [the axe] unknown in other countries except 
by import from the United States, called in England 
the American Axe, (Chambers Encyclopedia, 1897) 
began to appear in New England and the Middle 
States.” 


The American production of this axe is further sub- 
stained by the advertisement of William Perkins, a Philadel- 
phia blacksmith, in the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Adver- 
tiser, July 7, 1789. The axe illustrated in this advertisement 
is more rectangular than the tool in its final evolved form; 


however it does have a pronounced and large poll and a lip 


over the eye. 

The advertisement also emphasizes the fact that the early 
axes were made by the virtual jack-of-all-trades, the village 
blacksmith. This clever craftsman laid two pieces of soft iron 
parallel, on top of each other, and welded them together with 
the exception of a small opening for the eye, and a short slit 
in the bit end. After the forging and welding was finished, a 
swage was forced through the eye to enlarge it to its proper 
size and shape. <A small piece of steel was put into the slit 
in the bit end and welded so that it became an integral part of 
the tool. This economical use of steel provided a cutting edge 
for a long period of time. The welding of the steel to the 
iron was obviously a difficult operation for between the two 
metals many axes show a line of demarcation which indicates 
that the fusion was not perfect. 

Axes were universally made by this hand method until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Even later than that 
the method was used on a small scale; the Stoler Family of 
Shafferstown, Pennsylvania, made axes in this way until the 
second decade of the twentieth century, 

A number of circumstances changed the fabrication of 
axes about 1850, one of the most notable being the substitution 
of cast-steel for the earlier iron-and-steel axe. The invention 
of cast-steel is well described in the Encyclopedia or Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature, printed by 


Thomas Robison, Philadelphia, MDCCXCVIII. 


“The best steel is usually made by cementation 
from the best forged iron, with matters chiefly of the 
inflammable kind —. Steel is further purified for 
making of the nicest kind of instruments, such as 
lancets, pen-knives, razors, and various pieces for the 
best kind of watches, timekeepers, or chronometers, 
and astronomical regulators. This purification of 
steel consists of melting it again with a strong regu- 
lar fire in acrucible, the better to free it from hetero- 
geneous parts and little faws which may be contain- 
ed in it. It is then called cast-steel when fused into 
bars; which name, however, does not imply that the 
pieces, for instance the cast-steel razors, have been 
really cast in their present shape, for they must be 
forged from the bar after it is cast. The fusion must 
have been perfect so that the metal parts may be ren- 
dered more uniform—. The cast steel will not bear 
more than a red heat; or otherwise it runs away like 
sand under the hammer, if the heat is pushed to 
welding degree. Dr. Watson says that this manfac- 
ture of cast-steel was introduced at Sheffield only 
about 40 years ago by one named Waller, who was 
still living about the year 1765; he dwelt at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Close, and was a gallon-wire drawer by 
trade.” 

The technical lag between Europe and America is well 
known and it was not until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that tools were being produced here of cast-steel. There 
is evident that great numbers of axes were made of the metal 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Line drawing showing method of axe manufacture from three 
pieces of metal, 





Wm, Perkins, Blackfmith, 


Mak omnisclisa’ his shop ty Wal: tteeet, m xt 
Pece ty the Corner, above Sou t acer, in Vhi'se 
cephia the f-lowme ARTICLE 5; and has now 

vhooma Quantity: he helt Keod of ——— 


WOOD or Falling Axes, Broad 


: Axes. Adzis, Carpenters Mauss Hartchets of 
if cot kinds. Derehing or Banking shovels, Weed- 
heer Com Hoes. Couthing Hees, Tuckirg Hoes, 
Citi ts Piane trons, 1 danti2z! Neils, Hooksad 
ie ots and Many other Arvicics too tedious to mene 
thon w&isw 
Reproduction of an advertisement from the “Pennsylvania 
Packet and Daily Advertiser,” July 7, 1789. 





Curiously shaped axe and adze. The axe bears the name of 
J, Hoster who worked in Philadelphia about 1850. 





Felling axe found in New Hampshire. Probably late 17th 
or early 18th Century. 





Goose wing axes made in Pennsylvania from patterns used 
much earlier in central Europe. Courtesy of Old Stur- 
bridge Village. 





Typical cast steel hewing axe. 
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SOME NOTES ON AXES 


(Continued from Page 18) 
and A Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 
1865 includes Patent #16214 to John Neville on an “Im- 
provement in Making Cast-Steel.” 

“Fifty pounds of malleable iron, cut in small 
pieces, together, with ten ounces of powdered char- 
coal, half ounce of ferrocyanide of potassium, one 
ounce of sal-ammoniac, one ounce of brick dust, are 
melted in a suitable pot, and the heat maintained for 
three hours, when the contents are poured off into 
molds in the ordinary manner of pouring cast-steel. 

Claim—, The described process for converting 
wrought-iron into cast-steel, consisting essentially in 
in the use of various compounds of cyanogen and 
sal-ammoniac, either separately or in combination 
with each other, or other ingredients, when mixed 
and fused with the wrought-iron which is thus to 
be converted.” 

The introduction of cast-steel coincided with the fac- 
tory production of axes in America. The earlier three-piece 
axe of the village blacksmith was discarded for a one-piece axe 
of cast-steel produced by-the incipient machine age. Quickly 
the eye of the axe was punched from the stock and the edge 
was thinned on a water motivated trip hammer which worked 
long and tirelessly. The cutting edge could be heat treated 
and made hard, while the balance of the axe remained suffici- 
ently soft to absorb the shock of impact. 

This mechanized production increased the volume and 
large numbers of axes were doubtless shipped to the far west 
which was staggering under the impact of the gold rush of the 
late forties. In the intermediate points being developed there 
was great need for felling and hewing axes to build houses and 
railroads far from the urban centers of the east, where mech- 
anized saws and planers were rapidly displacing hand tools. 
Tools like the chisel-edged broad axe and the adze were neces- 
sary for the shaping of beams and rafters. These tools were 
made of cast-steel and in many cases so stamped by the manu- 
facturer. 


Axe bearing the name Stohler. This axe has an insert of steel 
in the edge. . The balance is iron, 


In addition to the cast-steel stamp of the manufacturer, 


he sometimes added a trade-mark, for business was now assum- 
ing a national scale, and a makers reputation could no longer 
be carried by word of mouth as was done in the early small 
community. Advertising was now becoming an_ important 
phase of business and was essential for full production and sur- 
vival, 

In due time mechanization reached most parts of the 
country and the hand tools of our ancestors have become the 
relics of the past. ‘The felling axe has finally fallen a victim 
of the chain-saw and has taken its place with the adze and the 
frow, however, a few axes are being made today in our fac- 
tories. 

Most of the axes produced today are made of one piece 

(Continued on Page 24) 


The pattern of this axe was obviously developed about the 
middle of the nineteenth century for it bears a patent date 
of 1869. It is quite a unique example of advertising art 
for the makers claim it to be a perfect axe. On the side 
opposite the one shown the following inscription is stamped: 
“This axe is made of the finest steel and is hand ham- 
mered, tempered, and tested before leaving the shop. 
The blade is so shaped it will cut deepest, but will not 
bind in timber. It will burst the chip and it will not 
become stubbed after grinding. It has a tapered eve 
which binds hard. Try it and you will use no other.” 
The axe was maiufactured at Louisville, Kentucky, U.S. A. 
and was probably used by lumber men in those parts and in 
the west. A pattern very similar to this one is manufactured 

today, 
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Printed on the Press of the Virginia Gazette, Founded 1736. 


IDENTIFICATION 


We have received a communication from Mrs. Francis 
D. Brinton, Ocrmead Farm, Route 1, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania in regards to the object pictured on page 40, Volume 
VI, Number 4, October 1953, of the Chronicle. You may 
recall that Mrs. Margaret H. Merhoff of Sodus, New York 
requested information concerning the possible identification 
of this object. On page 12, Volume VII, Number 1, Jan- 
uary 1954, Mr. W. S. Redhed of Champaign, Illinois indi- 
cated that he had a similar piece in his collection and that he 
was told by a Mr. Jackson of New Jersey from whom he pur- 
chased the piece, that it was for drying boots. 

Mrs. Brinton wishes to take issue with this identification 
and writes, “Upon receipt of the October 1953 Chronicle in 
which Identification was asked for a piece owned by a Mrs. 
Mernoff we immediately wrote her of an identical item at 
our Chester County Historical Society. It was given to us 
several vears ago by the family of an erstwhile tin smith in 
West Chester. Their version was that it was made to fit in 
the bottom of a clothes boiler to facilitate the distribution of 
water and steam when boiling the family wash. We think 
that this guess is as good as Mr. Jackson’s.” 

* * * * * 

On page 11, Volume VII, Number 1, January 1954 of 
the Chronicle, Miss Pauline La Croix of Agawan, Massa- 
chusetts, requested information and identification of two 
wooden objects. We have received communications from the 
following persons who have identified the objects as parts of 
a hand loom: Miss Rose T. Briggs, Curator, Plymouth Anti- 
quarian Society, Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts; Mr. Harry S. 
Goodwin, North Dartmouth, Massachusetts; Miner J. Cooper, 
Windsor, New York; and Burton N. and Winifred G. Gates, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The identification offered by the 
Gates’ is quoted below. 

“The two wooden blocks illustrated on page 11 of the 
January 1954 issue of The Chronicle, we are convinced were 
parts of a loom for hand weaving. In effect, they were 
pulley-blocks over which passed cords which activated or mani- 
pulated the harness. Six pieces are missing, four wooden 
sheaves and two wooden pins or axles on which the sheaves re- 
volved. These operated in the rectangular base of each block. 
The pair of blocks were suspended, on on each side of the 
upper framework of the loom. Fach block having two sheaves 
indicates that they operated on a loom with multiple harness- 
frames, used in pattern weaving. 

In more detail, each sheave was a wooden wheel, grooved 
to carry a cord as a belt, revolving on a gudgeon, the wooden 
pin as an axle. The pin passed through the hole shown in the 
lower part of each rectangular base of the block and also pass- 
ed through a larger hole in the center of each sheave, thus 
allowing the sheave to rotate on the gudgeon. Over each 
sheave, a stout cord operating as a belt, spoken of as a blocking- 
cord, extended downward to harness mechanism, where the 
ends were tied. The harness mechanism in turn was tied 
by cords to the treadles, operated by the feet of the weaver. 
With the tie-up of the loom completed, the weaver can supply 
the power by depressing a treadle, which transmits action 
throughout the loom, even to the pulley-blocks at the top of 
the loom, as those which were illustrated in the Chronicle.” 


(Continued on Page 22 
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IDENTIFICATION 


(Continued from Page 21) 

“The blocks which have a turned member as those found 
by Miss LaCroix in Agawan, Massachusetts are not usual on 
New England looms. Frequently they lack any decorative 
feature, but are functionally fashioned in the simplest manner. 
Lathe-turning would suggest work of a professional woodwork- 
er, perhaps by a craftsman such as a chair and furniture maker. 
Of necessity, a loom made on a farm might be expected to be 
simple, lacking decorative refinements. The lathe-turned 
member of the block may well be traditional; a very similar 
turned member of the block in an illustration of a foreign 16th 
century loom may be seen on the page facing the title of 
Luther Hooper, — HAND-LOOM WEAVING (Isaac Pit- 
man, London 1920). It bears the legend ‘Domestic Loom. 
From a Lyonnese Woodcut, 1510’.” 

Mr. John Cummings, Curator, the Bucks County His- 
torical Society, Doylestown, Pennsylvania offers an alternate 
identification. 

“The ‘What is It?’ does not appear to be complete. It 
would seem that there should be two wheels or rollers, one 
between each fork, supported upon a half inch axle in the 
transverse holes through the forks. 


He writes as follows. 


Evidence for this is quite clear from the photographs. 
First, in the left hand or front view, the wear of a wheel on 
the inside of the fork is plainly to be seen. Secondly, the 
ovoid wear in the transverse hole through the forks, which is 
now 4" x 5@” shows the action of an axle and, apparently, the 
device was pressed straight down. 

Our collections have a number of “‘coggle wheels” from 
the old potteries in this neighborhood, some of which have 
multiple wheels and are very closely similar in structure and/or 
design. Simply imagine two wheels (discs) with a desiga 
of some sort on their perimeter rotating upon a half inch axle; 
and you have the device used to apply incised sort of ornamen- 
A similar device, 


199 


though not so pretentious, crimped the edges of pies! 


tation favored by some old time potters. 
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The Chronicle 
HOW TO MAKE A PEN 


By Lawrence B. Romaine 


The following so reminded me of the famous dictionary 
and its superfluity of ten words to vainly attempt to describe 
one, that | thought it would prove amusing if not educational, 
Most of us are familiar with the proper use of a pen knife, 
but here is just cause for you to really appreciate and try your 
skill. 

I take my text, as the dominie says, from The Amerij- 
can Instructor: or Young Man’s Best Companion — to which 
is added The Poor Planter’s Physician, by George Fisher, 
printed by Hugh Gaine in New York, 1770. I think you 
will find it worthy of perusal — and mind now, no short 
cuts:— 

HOW TO MAKE A PEN 
“This is gained sooner by Experience and Ob- 
servation from others, that can make a Pen well, than 

by verbal Directions. But NOTE, That those 

Quills called SECONDS are the best, as being hard, 

long and round in the Barrell: and before you begin 

to cut the Quill, scrape off the superfluous scurff with 

the back of your Penknife, and most on the back of 

the Quill, that the slit may be the finer, and without 

Gander’s Teeth (as the Roughness of the Slit is by 

some called). After you have scraped the Quill as 

above said, cut the Quill at the End, half through, 

on the back Part; and then turning up the Belly, cut 

the other half or Part quite through, viz: about a 

quarter or almost half an Inch, at the End of the 

Quill, which will then appear forked: Then enter 

the Penknife, Haft (or the End of another Quill) 

into the back Notch, holding your Thumb pretts 
hard on the Back of the Quill (as high as you expect 

the Slit to be- then with a sudden or quick Twitch, 

force up the slit; it must be sudden and smart that 

the Slit may be the clearer: Then by several Cuts 

of each Side, bring the Quill into equal Shape, or 

Form, on both Sides, and having brought it to a 

fine Point, place the inside of the Nib on the Nail 

of your Thumb, and enter the Knife at the Extre- 

mity of the Nib, and cut it through, a little sloping: 

Then with an almost downright Cut of the Knife, 

cut off the Nib, bringing it into handsome Shape and 

proper Form: But meddle not with the Nib again, 

by giving it any Trimming or fine Cutts; for that 

causes a Roughness and spoils it: But if you do, to 

bring the Nib the evener, you must nib it again, as 
above directed. — Note, That the Breadth of the 

Nip must be proportioned to the Breadth of soever 

hand you write whether Small or Text. Note also, 
That in your sitting to write, you place yourself 
against a fore-right Light, or else to have it on your 
left Hand, (which I esteem the Best) but by no 
Means, to have the light on your right Hand, be- 
cause the Shadow of your Writing-Hand will ob- 
struct your Sight, and therefore is very improper. 
And, therefore, methinks, all Persons in fixing up 
their Accompting Houses, should have a particular 
Regard to their Situation, in respect to what was 
before mentioned.” 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Correct position for holding pen, penknives of various sorts, 


and pen strokes from Diderot’s Encyclopedia, Vol. I, 


amy fs c} fo . _& . 
- /oslure ve 4a mam el vit Cans. 








Bovi Mone aaa Phin he. - 


em aaa 











Penmaking from Diderot’s Encyclopedia, Vol II, 


HOW TO MAKE A PEN 
(Continued from Page 22) 


There are further comments on the alphabet, the usual 
and the fashionable, but I think perhaps you may have had 
enough — and, after all, it is the making of the pen that I 
wanted to bring to your attention. 1 hope you will also note 
the capital letters and their selection. I can guess that the 
printers of the Chromicle will want to send me back to school 
— but, believe me, every “Great Letter’? used is just as it was 
printed in 1770 by Hugh Gaine, that famous printer of the 
Revolution, with no deletions or corrections. I suggest to 
President Durell that all members bring a good stout Quill and 
a 1770 Pen-Knife to the Plymouth meeting, and that after 
a hearty dinner he read from the head of the table these 
directions - slowly - and that a prize be provided for the 


member who produces the best Pen. 


We are all prone to general statements as well as that 
habit of taking for gospel what someone else happens to think. 
For this reason, since you will hear it said that George Fisher 
was an Englishman, and this is not an American work, | trans- 


cribe the following from the Preface:— 


“In the British Edition of this Book, there 
were many things of Little or no Use in these Parts 


of the World. 


omitted, and in their Room many other Matters in- 


In this Edition those Things are 


serted, more immediately useful to us AMERI- 
CANS. 


Vale & Fruere.” 


Since we can justly call this pen making task truly our 


own, I would like to close with:- 


With but a penknife and a roosting hen, 

These ancestors of ours, smart witted men, 

Produced a quill with which they signed and 
hurled, 

Defiance to the startled ancient World; 

Proclaiming independence, and the birth, 


Of US, the greatest home-made Nation on 
the Earth! 


PLYMOUTH MEETING 


(Continued from Page 15) 

day night (a real New England clambake) will be particularly 
memorable. Even though many of our members have been 
to Plymouth at least once, the committee hopes that they will 
make a special effort to come again this year, as the Plymouth 
museums are going all out for our entertainment and instruc- 
tion. You will be sure to see many things that you have never 
seen before in Plymouth. 
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As regards travel information to Plymouth, practically 
everybody knows that Route 3 out of Boston and Route 44 
out of Providence, R. I. are the best ways of getting into Ply- 
mouth by automobile. The N. Y. N. H. & Hartford Rail- 
road runs excellent train service to Plymouth from Boston 
(South Station). Plymouth also has an airport three miles 
out of town, and if you purchase your air travel ticket from 
your own town or city with your destination Plymouth, a jit- 
ney service by air will take you from Boston to Plymouth 
directly, where taxicabs are available for your travel into the 
town. Members of the Association requiring any additional 
travel information should address Arthur G. Pyle, (Chairman 
of the Plymouth meeting), Box 1620, Plymouth, Mass. 


Members wishing accommodations for overnight on the 
25th or 26th should write directly to the following agencies: 


The Yankee Traveller Motel, Plymouth, Mass. — 2 miles 
south of Plymouth center. Rates: $5 room with double 
bed, one person; $4 per person room with two double 
beds; $3 per person for four people. 

Note: Each room will accommodate from one to four 
people depending upon the composition of the party. 


Blue Anchor Motel, 7 Lincoln Street, Plymouth, Mass. 
(Deane Eldridge). Rates: $3.50-$4 per person double 
bed with private bath; $3.50, per person double bed; $4 
per person twin beds. 


Plymouth Rock Hotel on Cole’s Hill overlooking Plymouth 
Rock. Most central location of all. 
Rates: Single without bath $4; double without private 
bath $6; double with private bath $9. 
Meals (served only at Plymouth Rock Hotel): breakfast 
75c¢ to $1.25, luncheon $1.00 up, dinner $1.35 up. 
Excellent seafood. 


Private tourist house accommodations may be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. John Golden, Exec. Secretary, Plymouth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Plymouth, Massachusetts. Rates are from 
$2.50 to $4.00 depending upon accommodations desired. 
With or without private bath. 


All reservations must be received here in Plymouth at 
least two weeks prior to June 24. Send your registration 
fees ($12) as soon as possible so that the committee may make 
up its budget for this occasion. 


SOME NOTES ON AXES 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of metal from which the eye is punched by a very powerful 
press. A mandrel is placed in the eye and with one swoop 
of a drop hammer the axe is formed, ready for trimming, 
grinding, heat-treating, polishing, painting, handling, and 
shipping. The trend is toward much lighter axes and a var- 
iety of patterns. One prominent manufacturer lists twelve 
different patterns and each one is produced in a number of 
weights. There are styles such as the double-bitted, the fire- 
man’s pattern, Michigan pattern, Kentucky pattern, and many 
others. Only a handful of manufacturers make axes and the 
number is likely to decrease rather than increase. The day of 
the hand tool is past. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


CONNECTICUT 


Plymouth: Mr. H. Edson, Cleveland, East Main Street (1878) ; 


JAPAN 3 
Hyogoken: Mr. Masashi Shimizu, 20 Okuhata Nishinomiya _ 
(1881) ‘ 


ILLINOIS 4 


Chicago 51: J. Pearl McKinney, 1133 N. Keystone Avenugill 
(1882) a 


x 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge: Marie G. Raisz, 107 Washington Street (1884) — 
Foxboro: John Puffer, Water Street (1894) 4 
Georgetown: C. Bosworth Hills, 34 East Main St. (1892) 
Halifax: Helen M. H. Stromvall, Plymouth St. (1891) 
Kingston: Fritz J. Bittinger, 176 Main St. (1893) 


NEW JERSEY 
Nutley: Mrs. C. B. Gilmore, 200 Nutley Avenue (1886) 


Trenton: Bernice E. Jamieson, 103 Grandview Ave., Yard-~ 
ville Heights (1885 j 


NEW YORK 
New York 36: Mr. Eric DeJonge, 1152 Avenue of the Americas 
(1883) 
Binghamton: Garry H. Cornick, 123 Oak Street (1889) 
White Plains: Mrs. Chester E. Humes, Broad Park Lodge 
(1887) 


OHIO 
Van Wert; W. P. Brumback, P. O. Box 150 (1888) 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville: William P. Beall, 2704 ingston Pike (1890) 


DECEASED 


John D. Hoffman, Albany, New York (1106) 
Frank King Swain, Doylestown, Pennsylvania (266) 


MAIL RETURNED 


Dr. Robert N. Ganz, 19 Bay State Road, Boston 


Miss Marjorie, 1476 Richmond Road, Richmond, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


C. Coapes Brinley, 321 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Luther B. Anthony, 607 No. Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albert Tradup, 1492 River Road, West Englewood, N. J. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mrs. B. Earl Clarke, to 1304 E. Goodrich Lane, Milwaukee 1 
Wisconsin 
Mrs. James E. Legg, to Brattleboro, Vermont 








